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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAI. 



House of Repeesentatives, 
Committee on Science and Asteonautics, 

Washington, D.G., June 15, 1967. 

Hon. Geoege P. Millee, 

Chairman, Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

Deae Me. Chaieman: I am forwarding herewith a study prepared 
by the National Science Foundation entitled “The Junior College 
and Education in the Sciences.” This report was prepared at the 
request of your Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Develop- 
ment; it is pursuant to your instructions that the subcommittee 
endeavor to identify and describe, for the Congress, major areas of 
concern in the overall Government-science complex. 

While this was prepared mainly for congressional consumption, 
and is not aimed at the scientific or educational communities as such, 
we nonetheless believe that it will be received by them with interest. 

The report is the third and last in a series on background, status, 
and problems of American science education which we have requested 
the National Science Foundation to undertake over the past several 
years. 

I commend this report to the committee and the entire Congress. 
I believe it will be a valuable tool in the legislative understanding of 
educational needs and resources pertinent to the Nation’s welfare in 
science and technology. 

Sincerely, 

Emilio Q. Daddaeio, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Science, 

Research, and Development. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAIi 



National Science Foundation, 

Office of the Director, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1967. 



Hon. Emilio Q. Daddario, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Development, 
Coiimittee on Science and Astronautics, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Daddario: I am jileased to submit herewith the third 
in a series of thi’ee reports on science education in the United States 
as prepared by the National Science Foundation at the request of the 
Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Development, Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of Representatives. 

The first report dealt with science education at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. The second report considered science education 
as carried on in the colleges and universities at the undergraduate ^^d 
graduate levels. This report focuses attention on education in the 
sciences in the junior colleges of the United States. 

The distinctive and heterogeneous nature of the institutions which 
constitute the junior colleges of the United States have led to the 
format of this report which consists of a series of selective “snapshots, 
each of which considers a discrete aspect of junior colleges relevant 

to education in the sciences. .... , • i 

The National Science Foundation is willing, of course, to provide 
such other reports and information as the committee or subcommittee 



may request. 

Sincerely yours. 



Leland J. Haworth, Director. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCIENCES 

Introduction 

This is the third in a series of reports prepared by the National 
Science Foundation at the request of the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and 'Development of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the U.S. House of Representatives. The earlier reports, 
Science Education in the Schools of the United States^ and Higher 
Educoiion in the Sciences in the United States ^ described, respectively, 
precollege education in the sciences and college and university educa- 
tion in the sciences. Attention is focused, in the present report, on 
education in the sciences in the junior colleges. 

Factors inherent :n the concepts ^‘science education’’ and “junior 
college” have presented the Foundation with some problems in the 
preparation of this report. To the extent that the junior college may 
be considered an extension of the high school, as some maintain, the 
precollege report mentioned above provided a description of science 
education in the junior college. To the extent that this type of insti- 
tution is an integral part of higher education, as others maintain, the 
college and university report provided, in essence, a description of 
education in the sciences in the junior colleges. 

The special features of the junior college, ones which make the’ 
preparation of a separate report warrantable, stem from the fact that 
social forces seem to have identified it as the appropriate vehicle for a 
further advance in the democratization of higher education in the 
United States. This factor, added to the fact that the earlier reports 
addressed themselves at least obliquely to education in the sciences at 
this lev^el, prompts the Foimdation to submit a report consisting of a 
series of selective “snapshots,” each focusing on some discrete aspect of 
the junior college situation having implications for education in the 
sciences. 

The text and the statistical material in sections I through XIII 
are, in a sense, the “evidence” ’or a brief description presented in the 
summary. 

Section I (“The Issues,” p. 9) reduces to three broad issues the 
matter of the future involvement of the junior college sector in edu- 
cation in the sciences. First, is there a rationale and a justification for 
considering junior colleges as a separate and distinct population of 
institutions for the purpose of advancing the cause of education in the 
sciences in the United States? Second (and certainly a not unrelat d 
issue), is there actually a need for devising unique types of science 
curriculurns for the junior coUege sector? The third issue relates to the 
quantity and quality of junior college science teachers. It is by far the 

1 Report of the National Science Foundation to the Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Development 
of the Committee on Science and Astronautics, U.S. House of Representatives, 89th Cong., 1st sess. (commit- 
tee print, Serial D; Washington, D.O.: Government Printing Offi.ce, 1966). 

2 Report of the Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Development of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, U.S. House of Representatives, 89th Cong., 1st sess., prepared by the National Science 
Foundation (committee print, Serial I; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1965). 
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most important issue, and, to a considerable extent, is independent of 
the other two issues. 

Sections II through VI are quite general in nature and are not con- 
cerned ^^^th education in the sciences per se. Section II (“Current 
Situation,” p. 21), for example, attempts to present a brief overview 
of the burgeoning phenomenon which is referred to as the “junior 
college movement.” The situation, however, is so fluid, and subject to 
such rapid changefi, that the use of the word “cu^ent” should perhaps 
be dropped from the lexicon of descriptors of this particular sector of 
higher education. 

Sections III (“Toward Universal College Education,” p. 23) and 
IV Model Law for Junior Colleges and the Land-Grant College 
Phenomenon,” p. 32) are quite self-explanatory. The former section is 
concerned with the historical advances in educational attainment and 
the potential for further advances. The latter section suggests the 
making of a comparison of the “junior coUege movement” and the 
land-grant college phenomenon. 

Sections V (“A Universe of Junior Colleges,” p. 36) and VI (“Growth 
of Junior Colleges,” p. 45) attempt, respectively, to take a limited 
approach to identifying a rather amorphous entity that can be labeled 
a junior coUege universe of institutions, and to put the growth of this 
pnenomenon within a historical perspective. 

In sections VII through XI, the institution, on the one hand, and the 
science teacher, on the other, are considered as resources for the 
science enterprise. Section VII (“The Junior College as a Resource for 
Science,” p. 50), for example, looks at the junior college universe in 
connection with selected science-expenditure and scientific-manpower 
variables. 

The four following sections, VIII through XI, are concerned specifi- 
cally with junior coUege faculty, and predominantly ivith science 
faculty. The faculty situation is stressed advisedly. The problem of 
education in the sciences within the junior colleges is overwhelmingly 
a problem of quality and quantity of staff. Section VIII (“Junior 
College Staff as Scientists,” p. 56) presents selected data on junior 
college personnel who participate in the National Register of Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel. Section IX (“Junior College Science 
Faculty, Spring 1966,” p. 63) analyzes data on junior college science 
teachers who were included in the Registry of Junior College Science & 
Mathematics Teachers of the i^.mcrican Association of Junior CoUeges 
in the spring of 1966. Sections X (“Newly Hired Junior College 
Faculty,” p. 70) and XI (“New Junior dollege Faculty,” p. 74) 
analyze recent data dealing with, respectively, “newly hired” teachers 
(i.e., those who were new to a given position in the study reference 
year) and “new” teachers (i.e., those who were part of the junior 
college teaching corps for the first time during the study reference 
period). 

Section XII (“Junior College Students,” p. 84) is concerned, 
briefly, with various characteristics of potential and actual junior 
college students in general, and, in greater detail, ivith the transfer 
student. 

Section XIII (“The Programs,” p. 100) briefly d^cribes the range 
of progi-ams offered by the more comprehensive junior college. 

A word of caution should be injected at this point. The vaunted 
heterogeneity of education and of educational institutions in the 
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United States is nowhere more in evidence than in the junior college 
sector. The differences among institutions within States, particularly 
within those having neither master plan nor coordinating body, and 
among States are so marked that presenting what purports to be a 
national overview is more than a little hazardous. 

Stemming from this and other factors (such as the form in which 
data are available), the junior college has not been rigidly defined in 
this report. The terms “junior college,” “2-year institution” (somer- 
times including, and at others excluding, the technical institute), 
“non-degree-granting institution” (i.e., “non-baccalaiu-eate-degree 
granting”)— are all used interchangeably. This inevitably results in 
some confusion — a confusion, however, that must to a considerable 
degree be attributed to the situation, and only a lesser degi-ee, to the 
inadequacy of statistics. 

The reader wdl find the report most useful if he views each section 
as a rather separate and discrete entity, and attempts to obtain, from 
the whole, general impressions rather than concrete specifics. 

Summary 

It is to the 2-year institution^ and, more especially, to the com- 
mimity junior college that America is turning further to advance the 
democratization of college education in the United States. The recon- 
ciliation of the maintenance and improvement of quahty, on the one 
hand, with the expansion of educational opportunity, on the other, 
poses a threat to rigor in education and presents a challenging op- 
portunity. 

The capacity for absorbing larger and larger enrollments is one of 
the most stril^g features of the 2-year college segment of higher 
education, Kelated to this seemingly infinite capacity is a ready respon- 
siveness to student needs which gives rise to a heterogeneous student 
body, a comprehensive program, a uniquely qualified staff, and an 
uncrystalized conglomeration of institutions. The j unior college, 
and more particuT^ly the community junior college, places great 
emphasis on satisfying felt local educational (and “cultural”) needs: 
There is an absence of preconceived notions of what is or is not 
collegiate subject matter, of what is or is not college material. 

The absence of uniformity in local needs has conditioned the co min g 
into being of a heterogeneity cf institutional types: a junior college in 
a large city system (perhaps one unit in a multiunit organization 
under a central administration) ; a single institution in a smaller urban 
area, with broad community college concepts and programs; a junior 
college in a multicampus district, with akeady-planned-for companion 
campuses; a private church-related junior college; a rapidly growing 
college in an essentially noniu’ban area; a technical college or insti- 
tute; a nonurban college, with the administrative organization still a 
part of the pubhc school system; a junior college moving vdth diffi- 
culty toward the estabhshment of a greater measiu’e of local control, 
a separate board of trustees, and greater local financial support; a 
2-year independent college for women; a rapidly growing pubhc junior 
college, one of a State system, with a State board and local advisory 
committees; an independent junior college moving toward public 
support; a coeducational, largely residential college; and so on. 
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What considerations are relevant to education in the sciences in 
such a conglomerate of institutions? As a first approximation, these 
can perhaps be reduced to three: (1) Should the junior college segm ent 
of highei' education be singled out for special treatment as a resource 
for education in the sciences, i.e., as something apart and distinct 
from other higher educational institutions? (2) What kinds of science 
programs are appropriate for this universe of entities? (3) Given the 
indisputable fact of si^mficantly larger junior college enrollments in 
the future, to say nothing of a greater number of junior colleges, the 
question of improving the quality (and increasing the nuiiil)er) of 
science teachers to staff these colleges appears to be one of most 
critical importance. 

One of the most remarkable educational phenom.ena of the last 
decade or two, junior colleges are being established at a rate of about 
one per week. To talk in terms of a "current’’ situation becomes 
hazardous. The American Association of Junior Colleges estimates 
that, were all States to follow the lead of Cahfomia, which has been 
a leader in the junior college "movement,” American junior colleges 
would have an enrollment of 6.5 million by 1975, approximating the 
current enrollment in all higher educational institutions. This woidd 
entail an expenditm-e of some $5 billion during the next 10 years, 
and a req^uirement for 100,000 more junior colleges teachers to staff 
1,000 institutions. 

When the States which appear most active in following California’s 
example (Florida, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and 
Pennsjrlvania) emulate California’s achievement, a junior college 
education will be readily available to a population of 80 m.illion, more 
than 40 percent of the Nation’s total. In addition to activity at the 
State level, many urban areas are developing multicampus junior 
college operations to insure ready accessibility to comn ting student.-,. 
Although most of the action is in the public sector, independent and 
church-related junior colleges are also planning and building for the 
future. Such schools cannot compete with the public schools; they 
plan to concentrate on what they feel they can do best: provide good 
teaching and counseling services to smaller but no-less-important 
populations of students than do the larger public institutions. 

The identification of the 2-year institutions as a positive approach 
to the growing demand for postsecondary education is reflected in the 
provisions of a “model law” promulgated by the Council of State 
Governments. The realization of the American educational ideal of 
providing the opportunity of at least 2 years of college for all citizens 
awaits the adoption and implementation by the several States of 
its inajor provisions. Primarily student oriented (and only secondarily 
curriculuin oriented), its goal is to provide within commuting dis- 
tance of all potential students whatever programs are suited to their 
needs. 

There are a number of elements of similarity between the land-grant 
college phenomenon and the junior college movement. The former, 
it has been said, applied to higher education " the challenge of useful 
relevance.” Can not the same be said of today’s junior college situa- 
tion? In terms of social pressures, of needed educational programs, 
of the existence of educable populations, of the existence of a dynamic’ 
activist association (the American Association of Junior Colleges)— 
the ingredients exist for an advance in the democratization of college 
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education to rival that which was brought about by the land-grant 
college legislation. 

The purpose of the land-p'ant college was “to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes * * The intent of 
the model law is to provide an o^yportunity for a liberal and practical 
education for eveiy citizen within commuting distance of his home. 
In terms of progTams: The land-^ant college was “without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies * * *, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts;” the 
suggested model law would have the junior college offer “specialized 
and comprehensive programs * * * which maj' include but need not 
be limited to courses in technological and occupational fields or courses 
in the liberal arts and sciences, whether or not for college credit.” 

The first 2-year college was established more than a half century 
age. Until the 1930’s most such colleges were private and almost en- 
tirely academic in orientation. Offering progi'ams similar to the lower 
divisions of 4-year institutions, they became Imown as “junior” col- 
leges. Since the 1920’s and 1930’s public institutions, most of which 
offer a considerably more varied program than the private institutions, 
have been established at an ever-increasing rate. 

Increasingly, junior colleges have absorbed larger segments of 
higher education enrollments: 1.4 percent in 1920 (U.S. Office of 
Education data for “degree-credit” enrollments); 10.0 percent in 
1940; 12.1 percent in 1960; 15.2 percent in 1965; and (the U.S. Office 
of Education conservatively estimates) 16.9 percent in 1975. The 
rate of increase is somewhat more marked when junior college enroll- 
ments are related, not to total higher education enrollments, but to 
undergraduate higher education enrollments: 1.4 percent (1920), 10.8 
percent (1940), 12.5 percent (1960), 17.0 percent (1965), and 19.2 
percent (1975). Junior colleges presently account for perhaps naore 
than 30 percent of all lower division enrollments in higher education. 

Although composed predominantly of degree-credit students, the 
student body of the junior college, and particularly of the more 
prevalent community junior college, is a very heterogeneous one, 
reflecting, as it does, the “open door” policy of admissions. Among the 
students one finds: young high school graduates who want 2 rather 
than 4 years of a college education (in the arts and sciences, or in 
technical, vocational, or semiprofessional programs); students bound 
for 4-year colleges who want to sjyend their lower division years in 
theii- own community (living at home); young adults who have not 
graduated from high school or who, through part-time study, hope 
eventually to obtain a baccalaureate; workers who want to improve 
their skills (in preparation for advancement or change of employ- 
ment) or to further their general education; housewives interested in 
homemaking, childcare, general education, or preparation for either 
employment or re-employment; and elder citizens seeking to develop 
new interests in a wide variety of adult education courses. 

The preponderance of transfer enrollments notwithstanding, only 
about a third of the students who enter junior colleges transfer 
(\vithin a period of 4 years) to a 4-year institution; somewhat less 
than half of those who succeed in transferring graduate (within 2 
years) ; and somewhat fewer than two-thirds graduate within 3 years 
of transfer. 
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^8 would be expected, junior college students, on balance, come from 
lower ability levels (and lower socioeconomic strata), and are less 
academically motivated than are lower division students in 4-year 
institutions. By the time junior college transfers graduate from 4-year 
institutions, however, there appears to be little difference between 
them and “native" students in terms of achievement and in terms of 
field distribution. A smaller proportion of transfer than of native 
(nontransfer) students, however, expect to do graduate work. 

Given the diversity of students, it is readily evident why the junior 
college is sometimes described as being “many things to many people." 
(The unkind critic, to say nothing of some staunch supporters of the 
junior college movement, is tempted to ask whether it were not 
attempting to be “all things to all men.") A concomitant of this is, 
of course, a seeming proliferation of programs. 

Reduced to essentials, junior colleges offer a triad of pro^ams, 
namely, transfer, terminal, and continuing education. A few junior 
colleges prescribe a common liberal arts program, with elective options, 
for almost all transfer majors. More frequently, however, lower 
division programs ostensibly provide for some measure of specialization 
which be accentuated in upper division programs. Terminal 
programs are availaible for numberless occupations. Adult programs 
abound, usually as specialized evening courses. Transfer programs, 
which predominate, have terminal counterparts. 

Of particular interest to the science commurity is the engineering 
techmcian curriculum. This is most generally terminal in nature, 
providing instruction in theory and applications related to science and 
technology. It is not to be confused with pre-engineering instruction, 
in which courses are designed to prepare the student for further study 
leading to a baccalaureate. Neither is it to be confused mth voca- 
tional-technical education at either the junior college or high school 
level. These latter ’ ' ed to train craftsmen with 



options on a single campus affords the student the opportunity to move 
readily from one level to another, particularly as he becomes better 
acquainted with each option and with his own capabilities and 
interests. 

A rough indication of the resources available for education in the 
sciences within the junior college segment of higher education for the 
education and traimng of a diverse population of students can be made 
by reference to selected expenditure and manpower variables. 

Although junior colleges constitute a major segment of higher 
education in terms of number of institutions (about one- third), their 
resources for science, in terms of expenditures and manpower, are 
meager. Their share of expenditures for separately budgeted research 
and development, in 1963-64, was one-tenth of 1 percent of the total 
for all colleges and universities; for science “plant," 3.7 percent; and 
for instruction and departmental research, 4.8 percent. Slightly more 
than 8 percent of total professional staff, and 5 percent of full-time- 
equivalent scientists and engineers were on junior college campuses. 

The question of critical size injects itseK. On the average, the 
junior college has on its staff 16 full-time-equivalent scientists and 
engineers. Hundreds of junior colleges have fewer than a half dozen 
full-time-equivalent scientists and engineers. What is critical size in 
terms of, say, at least salutary, but possibly necessary, “coUeagueship"? 



varying but lesser 




availability of the several 
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The junior college teacher is in need of versatility extending beyond 
academic competence or technical competence in nonacademic s\mj ects. 
Confronting a student body mth a wider range of student abilities, 
motivations, and interests than his colleague in the 4-year mstitution, 
the junior college teacher must be both guidance counselor wtid teacher. 

The type of science he is involved in depends upon the fulln^s 
and comprehensiveness of the junior college’s offerings, that is, on the 
number of options the student has in transfer education, oc^pational 
education, general education, and continuing education. Keflecting 
these different options, the teacher of biology, say, inay m tne future 
be concerned with five “tracks”: (1) for prebaccalaureate biology 
majors, (2) for prebaccalaureate nonscience majors, (3) for associate 
degree programs for biologically based careers, (4) for associate degree 
programs for nonbiologically oased careers, and (5) for contmumg 

^^Matively few junior college teachers participate in the National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel (maintained by the 
National Science Foundation). Of the 224,000 scientists m the 1964 
register, almost 80,000 were employed by higher educational msti- 
tutions. Of these, in turn, fewer than 2,000 were on the staffs of junior 
colleges. Almost half of all higher education scientists reported having 
received support from the Federal Government as compared with 
fewer than one-fifth of junior college scientists. Of the latter, more 
than one-half were receiving such support from “education” programs. 
The greatest number (about one-third) vof higher education scientists 
taken as a group received support from “health” pro^ams. 

The importance of the junior college movement m Galitorma is 
supported by data on the distribution oy State of National Register 
scientists. This State accounts for just slightly more than one-tenth 
of all higher education scientists, but for almost one-third ot ^junior 
coUege scientists. New York, which ranks second in terms of incidence 
of remster scientists, on the other hand, has slightly more than one- 
tenth of both higher educational dentists and of junior college 

scientists. . , • • n 

In terms of academic attamment, most junior coUege science 

teachers, about seven- tenths, have a master’s degree; somewhat fewer 
than one in 10 hold the doctorate; and about one m seven, the bacca- 
laureate. About nine in 10 have degrees in a subject-matter field (as 
contrasted with “education” or “administration’ ) : about two-thirds 
of the doctorates, seven-tenths of the master’s, and three-quarters ot 

the baccalaureates. . v u i. 4.1 

The high school, the predommant source, supplies about tnree- 

tenths of the junior college teachers. The graduate school, coUege and 
university teaching, and business occupations (in descending order ot 
importance as sources) together furnish somewhat more than halt ot 
the new teachers. The most prolific source of supply (more than one- 
quarter) for the nonpublic junior coUeges is the graduate school. 

About three-tenths of all junior college teachers are women (as 
contrasted with, respectively, about one-half of the high schooHeach- 
ers, and almost nine-tenths of the elementary school teachers) W omen 
play a lossar role in tbe teachiiig of science subjects, tban in tne teacli 
ing of nonscience subjects, in junior coUeges. 

There is a significant difterence between public and nonpubhc 
institutions in the distribution of science teachers by field of science. 

80-157—67 2 
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About one-quarter of those in public institutions, for example, are in 
the behavioral sciences, about one-third of those in nonpublic in- 
stitutions. Relatively twice as many public, as private, teachers are 
in “technology.” Somew’hat more than one-quarter of the public, and 
somew'hat fewer than one-quarter of the nonpublic, teachers are in the 
natural sciences. 

The relative emphasis, in terms of numbers of science staff, on the 
natural and biological sciences is fairly equal w^hen junior colleges are 
classified on the basis of enrollment size. There appears to be, how’^ever, 
a greater emphasis on “technology” in the larger (and predominantly 
public) schools. The accent in the smaller (and predominantly pri- 
vate) schools is, on the other hand, relatively greater on the behavioral 
sciences. 

The onerous task which confronts the recruiter of junior college 
staff is told in figures on mobility. (The recruiter of new^ junior college 
staff is generally a president or a dean. Even in the larger junior 
colleges this function is performed by departmental chairmen to a 
lesser extent than is customary in 4-year institutions.) About one- 
quarter of all new^ junior college teachers are nOw’' to a given junior 
college campus in a given year. The junior college is much less suc- 
cessful than is the liberal arts college or the university in retaining 
staff. Of the staff that w'as hired by universities in a recent year, 
almost two-thirds were attracted from other universities. The cor- 
responding figures for liberal arts colleges and junior colleges, re- 
spectively, are somew^hat more than one-half and about three-tenths. 
Junior colleges were successful in attracting only 5 percent of liberal 
arts faculty, and only 2 percent of university faculty, who made a 
change. 

Among the more important reasons given for leaving a given junior 
college were inadequacy of salary, disenchantment with junior college 
“administration” (broadly defined to include administration at all 
hierarchical levels), excessive teaching load, and (of particular rele- 
vance to education in the sciences) inadequate research facilities and 
research opportunities. 

There is greater stringenc}’' in the availability of new junior college 
teachers in science, than in nonscience, fields. The shortage fields, in 
order of severity, appear to be the physical sciences, mathematics, 
engineering, business education, psychology, religion-philosophy law, 
and “vocational subjects”; the surplus fields: physical education, 
business, the biological sciences, English, foreign languages, the social 
sciences, fine arts, and history. Junior college officials consider the 
present situation wdth respect to the availability of science teachers 
to be critical; they fail to see any amelioration as they look into the 
future. 

Many factors condition the frenetic activity at the 2-year sector 
of higher education. Most important among these are, in ascending 
order of importance, larger numbers of individuals in the relevant 
age groups; the assumption by the 2-year institutions of an ever- 
increasing responsibility for the training of lower division transfer 
students; the assumption by 2-year institutions of the responsibility 
for “continuing” education and for (less than baccalaureate) terminal- 
occupational education; and, most importantly, further advances in 
the democratization of education. 
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Public (State and local jurisdictions) and private bodies are planning 
and implementing plans for absorbing increasing enrollments in 
“commuter” colleges. The early college Avas a place for “resident 
students. With the coming of extension services, the college sent its 
professor to the student. With the advent of the community-junior 
college, the college itself has finally come to the student. 

To quote a popular refrain, the 2-year sector of higher education 
“is busting out all over.” This phenomenon reflects an attempt on 
the part of society to deploy higher educational resources as efficiently 
as possible. The question at issue is whether the junior college sector 
can accomm.odate to its increasing responsibilities; whether it can 
responsibly discharge its responsit ilities to the American public. 

I. The Issues 

It is to the public community-junior college that the American 
[)ublic is turning to contain what have variously been referred to as 
future hordes and as stampedes of college students. Unfortunately, 
one is often left with the impression that the subject matter is 
preventive medicine and not human resource development. The 
reconciliation of the maintenance and improvement of quality in 
education, on the one hand, with the expansion of educational 
opportunity to increasing numbers of students, on the other, is both 
a threat to rigor in education and a challenging opportunity. 

Even among junior college people, there is a fear that th6 junior 
college may be gorging itself with an excess of responsibilities and 
functions. Transfer education, guidance, general education, technician- 
type training, adult education, craftsman-type training constitute 
a very comprehensive program for a single institution. Is the societal 
need and the societal instrument for satisfying that need well met 
on the junior college campus? Or, in an age of specialization, is such 
comprenensiveness somewhat an anachronism? Educational entre- 
preneurship and educational statesmanship of the highest order are 
needed to guarantee that the junior colleges which will dot the 
countrysid© in gT6at6r profusion in th© n©BT futur© will constitut© 
a strengthening of the Nation’s educational enterprise. <. i • i 

The capacity for expansion of the junior college sector of higher 
education is one of its most striking features. At a time when higher 
education is being pressed to serve more and more students, the junior 
colleges are, each year, absorbing a larger fraction of the total student 
population. Related to a seemingly infinite capacity is an open respon- 
siveness tc the needs of students which gives rise to both a hetero- 
geneous student body and an innovative pattern of instructional 

activities. . , 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the community college the 
locally supported, junior college which has pioneered the “open door” 
and the responsive curriculum at the postsecondary level has a 
justifiable and politically secure claim on local support. It would 
appear that the combining of transfer, termind-occupational, con- 
tinuing education, and community service activities has produced a 
kind of institution which combines some of the features of an affluent 
public high school and a public 4-year college or university. 

But, one authority maintains, the “community junior college is not 
just secondary education, deserving the epithet ‘glorified high school. 



